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orities of these local groups. It certainly indicates that port officials
must become much more involved in local transportation planning
and policy making to ensure that their needs are addressed.

Federal Role

Unlike other industrialized nations involved in seagoing trade, the
United States does not have a specific, integrated federal policy on
ports (Hershman and Kory 1988). The federal government has long
been involved directly and indirectly in port development, however,
and policies and practices for waterway development, economic regu-
lation of transportation, environmental protection, and surface trans-
portation influence ports in myriad and complex ways. These policies
are also changing, or evolving over time, and they are having decisive
effects on many ports.

Waterway Development

Since the beginning of the nation, the federal government, acting
through the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (COE), has subsidized
waterway transportation by building channels, dredging harbors and
channels, and building harbors with landfill. Some background on
the development and changing nature of this policy provides a useful
contrast with federal surface transportation policy.

President Monroe wanted COE to represent the national interest
through centralized planning, but Congress rejected this proposal. It
opted instead for COE to consider waterway projects on a case-by-
case basis, with authorization for projects made directly by Congress
(Marine Board 1985). During the nearly 150 years of this practice,
individual projects were identified, selected, authorized, and funded
in a complex and lengthy process, which gave individual members of
Congress a great deal of direct influence (Marine Board 1985, 21).
While the nation grew, many coastal ports developed, some of which
were in direct competition with each other; but the piecemeal, ad hoc
approach to waterway development at the national level avoided any
federal role in specifying ports of national significance. Ultimately,
however, the approach was criticized because congressional logrolling
resulted in specific favors being given to some ports, helping them at
the expense of their competitors, and because this approach allowed